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For Friends’ Review. 


MEMORIALS OF REBECCA JONES. 


NO. Ill. 
(Continued from page 563.) 


Hitherto I had met with much oppositien in 
atending meetings; but the Lord plead my 
cause, and inclined the heart of my dear mother 
ward me, so that she not only gave me liberty 
in that respect, but was very affectionate, both 
i me and to Friends when they came to our 
house; and she continued so till her decease. For 
wuich my soul was made humbly thankful, and 
it was no small confirmation to me that the Lord 
wason my side. ‘What shall I render to the 
Lord for all his benefits!’’ was the honest lan- 
guage of my mind. 

In the year 1760 I had the privilege granted 
me to sit in the meeting of ministers and elders, 
of which I thought myself very unworthy; and 
| atended the first meeting of this sort under 
sirong apprehensions of my own weakness, and 
the necessity of labouring after true humility. 

In the spring of the year 1761 my dear 
mother began to decline very fast in her health, 
and could searcely keep about house. She 
grew weaker and weaker, insomuch that she 
needed constant attendance all the summer. I 
had a large school on my hands to take care of, 
he only means for our subsistence,) and her to 
nurse both night and day, till the 9th month, 
Wien she grew so ill that I was obliged to break 
up the school. I also was much reduced in my 
neath, and, by such constant exercise, both of 
oy and mind, received a weakness that I fear 
| shall never be rid of. 
naa deceased near the end of the 9th month, 
a And here I am free to add that she was 
his of good natural understanding—of a 
ied ‘sposition—had many good qualities— 
~\, 4 peaceable life among her neighbours— 
ave good ground to believe, was under 
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a religious exercise of mind for many months 
before her decease. She was favoured with an 
easy passage, for which during her illness she 
often prayed, as a sign of acceptance with the 
Lord; and was buried in the burial ground of 
the Church of England, (so called,) among 
whom she always made profession. 

In her illness she desired to see Daniel Stan- 
ton. He came, and had a heart-tendering time 
in supplication, particularly on her account, 
(whom he had known from a young woman,) 
that she might be favoured with patience, and 
might obtain merey with the Lord. After which 
she seemed easy, and said he was a servant of 
the living God. 

Now I[ was in a strait: forI had often thought 
that if it should please Providence to remove my 
mother, | would think of some other way than 
keeping school for a livelihood. But as our 
Yearly Meeting was coming on, I coneluded to 
leave it till that was over, and in waiting to 
know what was best, I seemed easy to continue 
in the same way, as being what I was most 
used to: and a suitable friend offering, made it 
the easier. This was Hannah Cathrall, a re- 
ligious, prudent young woman, who joined me 
in the business. I esteemed this a favour from 
kind Providence, for 1 was now grown so 
weakly that I could not have undertaken it 
alone, and she was of an affectionate disposition 
towards me. We soon had a large school, and 
were blest with a sufficiency to live comfortably. 
I had been very little abroad, not only because I 
was confined by business, but I was under great 
discouragement in my own mind, on account of 
my weakness both of body and mind. But 
whenever my aforesaid companion apprehended 
I was under any engagement of that sort, she 
always encouraged me, and did all in her power 
to make things as easy as she could, for which 
I feel grateful acknowledgments and esteem for 
her. In 1762 I went in company with E. Smith 
of Burlington, and some other friends, to the 
General Meeting held at Shrewsbury ; and after 
that, at different times, with Esther White, Mary 
Evans, Hannah Harrison, &c., several little 
turns, to some Quarterly, Monthly, and particular 
meetings, within the compass of our Yearly 
Meeting. 

In 1769 I found a draught of love in my mind 
towards the Yearly Meeting on Long Island, 
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and obtained leave of our second day morning yielded obedience to the Divine Moyj,,, 
meeting of ministers and elders. 1 made prepa- | found herself restricted in various ways ..) 
ration and was in readiness ; but, when the time | strained from indulging in and teaching Rid 4 
came, my mind was so beclouded and distressed | the lighter and merely ornamental branos,,. 
that [ was glad to give it up. ‘The cause after- | dancing and music, and ornamental ne¢ 
ward appeared very plain to me, and [was made| This, being a blight to her mother’s {, 
thankful for the secret intelligence afforded from | ambitious prospects, introduced Reheos, _ 
on high. severe trials and close provings of her fait), (.... 
In 1770 the engagement for that meeting was | the treatment which she experienced fro, \.. 
renewed, and my friend Hannah Foster, of Eve-| parent, who now opposed her attending y, 
sham, having sent me word that she intended | meetings of Friends. Her conflict of go), 
going there, I gave up, and though much dis- | came so great that she did not hold interes,, 
couraged, being poorly in my health, and not] with any one, and the Bible to her was q «, 
used to ride on horseback, yet I was favoured to | book, so that she did not dare to resort to 
hold it pretty well as far as Rahway, where my | consolation. She went to meeting when . 
kind friends, Joseph Shotwell and wife, provided | could get away, although she knew that ypk 
a chair for my accommodation, and went with| ness awaited her on her return. On one o». 
us to Flushing. I was much assisted in this | casion, coming down stairs with her bonnet «: 
journey, or I could not have held out, for I was |eloak on, her mother took hold of the latter y 
not only indisposed in body, but my mind was | detain her. She untied the string and wales 
very low, insomuch that I apprehended I should | out, leaving her mother in silent astonishme,: 
not live to return, and accordingly settled my | but she felt condemnation and could not epivy 
outward affairs and took a very solemn leave of | her meeting. Her mother, however, pe¢ 
my dear companion, who was also fearful on | again attempted to detain her by force. 
my account. However, the Lord was near—j{ During this state of things, her brother, why 
blessed be his name—and made the weak strong. | was nine years her senior, and who resided iy 
We were mutually comforted together at that} Mount Holly, made them a visit, and the; 
meeting, and I returned home better every way ; | mother poured out to him her troubles and mor. 
for which I bow before the Almighty, and ac-| tification on Rebecea’s account, represenirg 
knowledge that nothing is impossible with Him. | how much money she had spent upon her ec. 
Praised and magnified be his great name, both | cation, which was now, in her estimation, «! 
now and for ever! wasted, and expressing her desponding feeling 
Soon after my return my mind was bowed | relative to their being able to obtain a main! 
very low, by reason that a beloved friend and| ance. He enquired whether she was not duuiil 
father in the truth, Daniel Stanton, was taken | and kind to her, and obedient in everything « 
from works to rewards. He had been eminently | cept what she apprehended to be connected \ 
favoured in his public appearances for many | her religious duty. ‘The mother replied thatsiy 
months before, insomuch that many Friends were | had never been so kind and dutiful, and thats 
apprehensive of what he sometimes expressed as | was only disobedient in relation to things » 
his belief, “that he had not many days longer} which she professed to be uneasy on relig 
to labour among us.”” This was a great strip-| grounds. “'Then, mother,” replied he, “let ler 
ping to the church, and a near trial to many indi- | alone—if it is of herself it will soon come 
viduals, and the loss was not likely to be soon | nought, but if it is of the Lord, all that you ca 
made up. Such was the prospect of things | do will not prevent it.” | 
among us. Yet there were still left some honest} It was about this time that she placed in 
labourers, and a remnant clothed with the same | hands of Catharine Payton (afterwards Phiiips 
spirit of true zeal, which was the covering of | the letter to which reference is made in her ova 
this great and good man, who deceased the 28th | narrative, p. 547. It will be noticed that Catharine 
of 6th month, 1770, in the 62d year of his age, | in her reply proposes to entrust it to the car 
and who had disinterestedly laboured among us| Anthony Benezet. But, having written her 
upwards of 40 years—approving himself called | answer, she read Rebecca’s letter to Davie 
of God, a workman that needed not to be| Trotter, who was a near neighbour to Mary 
ashamed, rightly dividing the word to every | Jones, and had been her fellow passenger \" * 
class in the family. “ Precious in the sight of | voyage from the West Indies. “1 do notknow, 
the Lord is the death of his saints.”’ said Daniel, “ who it can be, without it’s that" 
— Becky Jones, who has got to coming to meetit 
The mother of Rebecca Jones, as has been} and sits by black Rose.’’ ‘This Rose wet 
mentioned in the preceding memoir, kept a| goodly coloured woman, who sat on a bene 
school for small children. She had subjected | near the door, and Rebecca in her humility 
herself to many privations, in order that she | cupied the vacant seat beside her. He ws“ 
might give Rebecca a good education, being am- | assured of the correctness of his surmise, tha! 
bitious to make her a teacher of the first standing | undertook to deliver Catharine’s letter. 
in Philadelphia. As this precious young person | afternoon, at the close of school, Rebeccs "* 
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outing with her mother at the door, and, seeing , posed of something less than 731,000 copies ; 
D. Trotter approach, she was much agitated lest whereas, in the same number of years, terminat- 
be. being @ Friend, should be unkindly treated | ing in 1846, they had issued more than 1,529,000. 
on her account. He, however, frankly addressed During a part or the whole of the year closing 
Mary Jones, and conversed pleasantly about! in the 4th month, 1846, there were 110 colpor- 
weit voyage, taking no notice of Rebecca, till, teurs engaged in selling copies of the Scriptures 
»s he was going, he shook hands with nate throughout the kingdom. ‘These individuals are 
aving the letter in her hand. She kept it for | Spoken of as pious persons, mostly mechanics 
wo days before she had any opportunity to read | or labouring men, whose sole occupation it is to 
it in private, and then ripped a seam In her skirt, | traverse the country, enter into conversation with 
vod concealed the letter in the quilting, as her | all classes, and endeavour to sell at low rates 
sockets, drawers, &c., were frequently searched. | copies of the sacred volume ; they receive from 
, (To be contiaued.) the Society small salaries, and account to it for 
the produce of their sales. ‘They are, of course, 
eae Unpaee’ Sennen subject to many hardships and much personal 
THE BIBLE IN FRANCE. abuse—Roman Catholies and infidels doing all in 
Recent events in Europe naturally excite an their power to thwart them in their efforts for 
interest in the moral and religious condition of the dissemination of the truth. , Our colpor- 
the people whose fitness for self-government has | leurs, says an agent, “ are mercifully preserved 
heen so suddenly brought to the test. Itis very | amidst many and serious difficulties by which 
veverally remarked that our knowledge of| they are more and more surrounded, with the 
Frane+ is much restricted to a very few cities. | exception of two, in whom I did not meet with 
‘The concentration of political influence in Paris, | that spirit of devotedness and disinterestedness 
has given to that great metropolis an importance | necessary to characterize a genuine colporteur, 
which has thrown into the shade the mass of the | and with whom I therefore quickly parted; all 
population residing in the lesser towns, or occu- | the others have been enabled, by the blessing of 
pying the immense number of small tracts : Lord, to display great prudence and _ tact. 
| 





aad into which the rural districts are divided. | In almost all, I have noticed a circumstance 
The common saying that Paris is France, is, it| which has afforded me sincere pleasure, namely, 
may be hoped, true only in a political sense, and | thatin any controversy into which they may be 
in that, applicable to the former regime alone. reluctantly compelled to enter, they avoid all 
Should a representative government be establish- | animosity and bitterness; and the arguments 
el upon anything like the plan now proposed, they have for the most part used, have strongly 
the influence of the rural districts of France must | reminded me of the conclusive words of the 
be greatly increased, if indeed, it does not be-| blind man whom our Lord restored to sight. 
come predominant. No more interesting inquiry | “One thing I know, that whereas I was blind, 
then can he raised, than, whatis the moral and | now [ see.’’ I may also again remark, that 
religious condition of the rural population and seven-eighths of the colporteurs engaged during 
that of the small towns and villages throughout the past year have, at one time or another, 
the new republic? ‘I‘hes ources of information belonged to the Romish church, and have been 
upon this subject seem to be few, or not easily | brought out of darkness by the study of that 
accessible. We know that considerably less | sacred volume which they are seeking to distri- 
tan one-half the French people can read or| bute.” ‘The following incidents may serve to 
write. ‘This, however, cannot, with our pre-| illustrate the means adopted by these humble 
sent experience, be deemed a certain index of | agents in this good work, as well as the results 
their moral standing. Crime is stated to be} upon the simple hearted people among whom 
much less in amount than in many other parts of | they labour. One of the colporteurs returning 
Europe. Yet even the statistics of crime as col-| after a long walk to a Protestant place of wor- 
lected from the calendar, are not to be relied upon | ship, was overtaken by two persons, with whom 
as a test ot private morals. he entered into conversation. “ They told him 
Regarding Christianity as the great source of they were inhabitants of the district in which he 
cwilization, and the only efficient means of ele-| was then colporting, and like himself had been 
vating a community to the capacity of self-go-) to L to attend the service. * You are then 
verament, we have read, with some interest, the | Protestants ?’ asked the colporteur, * Why, as 





evidence afforded by the reports of the “ British | to that,’ answered the others, ‘ we really do not 
aad Foreign Bible Society,” of an increased de-| know what constituies a Protestant; a very 
mand for the Holy Scriptures in many parts of | short time ago we attended mass; it happened, 
‘cance. It appears that in the year 1845-6,| however, that a Bible vender accosted us one 
there have been issued from the depot of this | day, and spoke so much to the purpose, that we 
society in Paris, 130,317 Bibles and Testaments, | determined to purchase the book which he 
in addition to those distributed by other institu-| offered us.’ So saying, one of the two men, who 
tious. It is also stated, that in thirteen years,| was not aware with whom he was conversing, 
commencing with 1820, the Society had dis-! began literally to ‘evangelize’ the colportour, 
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earnestly advising him to seek out one of the 
venders of the Scriptures, to buy a copy of him, 
and to read it as he valued his happiness. Great 
was the joy on both sides when our colporteur 
at length made himself known.’ ‘ We are not 
desirous of becoming Protestants,’ said seme of 
the peasants to a colporteur, ‘ there is nowhere 
mention made of that appellation in the New 
‘Testament, but we are anxious to become Chris- 
tians.”’ 

“ Another of our colporteurs met with a singu- 
lar occurrence in a department of the South, not 
far from the Spanish frontiers. In a kind of 
grotto formed in the midst of the rocks, he 
encountered about fifteen persons, who, with the 
permission of the authorities, had established 
more or less comfortable dwellings there. 
Almost all of them are Spanish refugees, and 
what is gratifying to know, all of them were pro- 
vided with New Testaments, which they read 
incommon. All of them have not yet come to 
a knowledge of the truth ; but the majority have 
received the doctrines of the gospel, and are 
zealous in seeking to disseminate them. ‘They 
ure in the habit of visiting several places in their 
neighbourhood, and of declaring publicly that 
Jesus Christis the only Saviour of sinners. The 
visit of our colporteur was accompanied with 
much blessing.” 

“ One of our colporteurs happening to pass a 
building, that was in the course of erection, saw 
a number of masons resting during the heat of 
the day. ‘ My friends,’ said he to them, * would 
you wish that I should read you something.’ 
‘What is it,’ they asked. Being told that it was 
the Scriptures, they immediately approached 
from all sides. ‘Come,’ cried they, ‘we are 
friends ; every one of us has a Bible which we 
purchased of Mr. D.,’ naming another colporteur. 
‘As for me,’ continued one of the masons, ‘I 
am a poor man, and must gain my bread by the 
sweat of my brow, but I would not be without 
the Bible for a thousand francs,’ and others 
spoke with gratitude of the favours conferred 
upon them by the distributors of Bibles.” 

“Tam truly rejoiced,” writes one of the col- 
porteurs, “to find that a religious movement is 
manifesting itself more and more in the depart- 
ment where I am stationed. ‘The first time I 
visited these communes, I met with a host of 
prejudiced people. The name of Protestant 
was to them a hated and contemptible name. 
The conversation I had with them induced some, 
however, to purchase the New ‘Testament, and 
when some time afterwards I visited them, I 
found that they had not been reading in vain. 
Many came to tell me of the delight they had 
experienced in the perusal; and such as were 
not possessed of a New Testament bought a 
copy. At a later period I again visited them, 
and found that all their former prejudices had so 
completely vanished, that they had petitioned 
for a minister of the Gospel to come among 


them, and since, the greater part of 
seceded from the Church of Rome.” 

It would appear that the late governmen 
France had countenanced the Romish Priec._ 
their efforts to prevent the reading of the ¢.. 
tures. ‘The agent speaks of the opposition ., 
the labours of the Society as “ becoming py... 
day more and more formidable in proportion r 
we recede from the year 1830—that well kyo... 
period of liberty—an opposition at once opp, 
and in many cases seconded by the power o/ i), 
gendarmes.”” “ While I am now writing” 
adds, ‘one of our friends has been depriv how 
only of all his papers, but also of all his books 
which the Procureur du Roi has pronounced . 
be bad books, although they were nothing ¢\c, 
than New Testaments.” The results are, how. 
ever, spoken of as quite remarkable. © (jreq, 
and extraordinary movements in several depart. 
ments,” are mentioned—a strong desire {oy 
further religious instruction has been manifested, 
and throughout extensive districts the more sim. 
ple forms of worship are eagerly sought afier jp 
preference to the gorgeous pageantry of {hy 
Romish church. Thus in the town of Sens. 
containing 10,000 inhabitants, a colporteur hav. 
ing excited attention to the Holy Scriptures, was 
followed by other labourers, and at length a Pro- 
testant place of worship was opened, at whieh, 
on some occasions, no fewer than 1200 persons 
atiended ; and itis subsequently stated that thre 
colporteurs are employed there, and that ty 
interest is not confined to Sens, but has extended 
throughout the whole arrondissement, including 
two important towns. 

Speaking of a commune in which sixty fim: 
lies had professed a change of religious views, 
an agent writes: “It is about eighteen months 
ago that I visited this commune for the first time, 
and then [ met with nothing but prejudice and 
fanaticism, so that it is not improbable that if | 
had given myself out for a Protestant, I should 
have been stoned before leaving the village. 
Judge then what was my surprise and joy when. 
on revisiting the commune, at the beginning of 
the present month, I found myself recognised by 
all whom I had seen on my first visit; they 
hastened around me to tell of the great benelit 
which they had derived from becoming acquaint- 
ed with the truths of the Gospel, and the plea 
sure which they felt in welcoming me once 
more among them.” A Protestant place 0! 
worship, in this commune, is now attended by 
700 or 800 persons. 

Although the information which can be gleaned 
from these reports, as to the moral and religious 
condition of the people, is very limited, yet the 
existence of a disposition to inquire into the doc- 
trines of the New Testament, and the eagerness 
with which the humbler classes, in many 
stances, receive the Scriptures, are indications 
which throw aray of light over the gloom which 
has heretofore rested upon France. If happily the 
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‘tical movement now in progress should result| sought in the way wherein it may be found. 
ei ion of a constitutional government, | Generals acquire but litde celebrity during times 
ye may hope that many of the obstacles which of peace. cand | : 
save heretofore obstructed the progress of Chris-| naturally seeks a field in which his talents may 
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sanity will beremoved; and should it be reserved 
br that country which boasts ofa D’ Aguesseau 
sad 9 Fenelon to exert an influence in promoting 
i rue interest of our race, equal to that which 
’ has in past times employed for their destruc- 
son, religion will have achieved one of its noblest 


crumphs. C. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION, 


(Concluded from page 572.) 


The hasty reader may perhaps enquire 
whether our first president was disqualified for 
he office, by his military engagements in earlier 
ve. Without recurring to the circumstances of 
hat day, it will be sufficient to remark, that 
George Washington was an extraordinary cha- 
ricter, and such as will not be likely to appear 
vain until ealled into notice by some remark- 
sole concurrence of events. He was a states- 
man as well as a warrior. The capacity 
for civil and military employments which he 
possessed must be regarded as a remarkable ex- 
ception, not as a rule. [t will be soon enough, 
when we see another Washington at the head 
of the military forces of the United States, to 
tuink of placing Aim in the presidential chair. 

Hut the most serious objection to the advance- 
meat of a successful military commander to the 
presidential chair, is the effect it must produce 
on the aspirants after political power. ‘The 
reer of popularity is at best a hazardous one, 
and such as a young man who takes a sober 
view of the world will hardly attempt. Yet as 
there are offices to be filled, of which the presi- 
deney is the highest, we must expect the occu- 
pation of them to be objects of ambition, with 
many young men of ardent temperaments. ‘The 
means and the qualifications which are generally 
‘ound available, will of course be adopted or 
pursued, If the individuals usually chosen to 
‘ie station, are found to be such as are remarkable 
or their fidelity and energy in performing the 
luties of inferior offices, and for a minute and 
*tlensive acquaintance with our domestic and 
“reign relations, this must lead the aspirant to 
‘ultiwa'e his powers in that direction. And we 
ay observe, that those who prepare themselves 
or this office, by the exercise of an unflinching 
‘egcily, and by the assiduous cultivation of 
‘eit intellects, are likely to become valuable 
“‘izens, though they should fail in attaining the 
““mate object of their ambition. But if the 
“ommendation to the presidency most usually 
‘sallable, is found to be a successful career at the 
ad of an army; if the road to this elevated 
“ton lies through the field of blood, the conse- 
vette is readily foreseen. Distinction will be 
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The candidate for military fame 


be displayed: and when the master spirits of a 
nation become ambitious of military distinction, 
there is little cause to hope that the people will 
long be permitted to repose in peace. 

We may also observe, and the observation is 
important, that the elevation to the most con- 
spicuous and responsible stations in the govern- 
ment, of men who owe their celebrity almost ex- 
clusively to their military career, naturally leads 
the unreflecting part of the community—unhap- 
pily a very large part—to attach to the profession 
of arms, a degree of respect for which we can 
find no foundation in reason or truth. It nou- 
rishes that morbid sensibility to the plaudits of 
heroism, of which we have seen abundant and 
sorrowful evidence. 

Considering, as the writer unquestionably 
does, all war as a violation of the principles of 
Christianity, the military character could find no 
place in his system of society. But could we 
admit, as no doubt many sober minded persons 
do, that in the present condition of the world, 
military preparations cannot be safely dispensed 
with, sull war in its most favourable aspect, 
could only be regarded as a necessary evil—to 
be endured where it cannot be avoided—and 
only to be resorted to under the most pressing 
emergency, where every practicable expedient 
has failed in the preservation of peace. Even 
under this twilight view of the case, a sober 
rationality would suggest the expediency of with- 
drawing, from the observation of our youth, 
everything which is calculated to excite an ad- 
miration of warlike exhibition. If we desire to 
preserve our country from the evils and calami- 
ties of war, we ought, if we would act consist- 
ently with that desire, to use our efforts to dis- 
countenance everything which nourishes the 
spirit of war. When men entrusted with con- 
Spicuous posts in civil government, lend the in- 
fluence of their official stations to swell the 
pomp and feed the pride of successful warriors, 
they probably do not duly reflect that they are 
scattering broadcast the seeds of future hostilities, 
The thoughtless and the young pursue the tri- 
umph and partake the gale. ‘They catch the 
spirit, and are prepared to emulate what they see 
their elders apparently admire. 

When the successful warrior, upon returning 
from the scenes of havoc and devastation—from 
fields which he has contributed to cover with 
the mangled carcasses of his fellow men—or 
from cities, where, through his instrumentality, 
the soldier in arms, the trembling mother and 
the helpless infant, have been buried in a common 
ruin, is met by the municipal authorities of 
cities and towns—invited to public dinners, 
toasted and eulogized—can we be surprised if 
the youthful observer should be caught by this 
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popular phrenzy? What more natural than the 
resolution, “I too will be a warrior’’? 

In these manifestations of popular feeling we 
may discern both cause and effect. We recog- 
nize the effect of a false and undefined estimate 
of the value of military achievements, and the 
cause of that astonishing propensity, so often ob- 
servable, to be dazzled with the tinsel of military 
exhibitions. 

It is probably one of the worst symptoms of 
the times, that this propensity to exalt the mili- 
tary character has so far gained the ascendency. 

It will hardly be denied, that within the last 
twenty years, the presidential chair has been 
twice filled with incumbents whose elevation 
was owing to their military services. It is no 
part of the writer’s design to condemn or de- 
fend the administration of either. But as we 
have only one president at a time in the United 
States, it must be admitted that the election of 
two, in so short a period, from that class of can- 
didates, indicates a dangerous tendency towards 
the ascendency of military influence. And now 
we find another general, whose character in any 
other respect than that of a warrior is certainly 
little known to fame, is proposed to be offered 
to our acceptance at the next presidential election. 
And as if one was not enough, no less than three 
generals are mentioned as rival candidates for 
this important office. The writer has no ani- 
mosity towards any of the individuals in question ; 
but he is forcibly impressed with the conviction, 
that the sentiment which leads to the selection, 
for the most responsible station in the govern- 
ment, of a man who owes his celebrity to his 
successful exertions in the prosecution of a war, 
which probably nine-tenths of the reflecting in- 
habitants of the Union regard as aggressive and 
iniquitous, must be considered as fearfully omi- 
nous, in relation to the future peace and pros- 
perity of the nation. Viewed merely as a po- 
litical question, it is certainly worthy of serious 
reflection. If the only available candidates for 
the presidency now, are military commanders, 
are we not in danger of establishing the doctrine, 
that our future presidents must be selected fiom 
that class of citizens? And who ever heard of 
a republic being overturned by any other than 
popular military leaders? If we would preserve, 
the civil power in the ascendency, can we expect 
this to be done if we fill the highest civil office 
with the professors of arms? 

But the great and all-absorbing consideration, 
is the moral effect unavoidably resulting from 
the ascendency of the military spirit. As the 
selection of our chief magistrate from those who 
have risen into notice on the field of blood, must 
give a direction to the pursuits of ambition, de- 
cidedly adverse to the preservation of peace, so 
the necessary tendency of the course is to fill up 
the stations in the government, which are directly 
or indirectly at the disposal of the executive, with 
officers chosen from the army. ‘This must give 
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to the administration a military leave, 
opposed to the peaceful policy which i. 
ing civilization of the age evidently » - 
Now, without intruding upon the field « 
tics, or labouring to promote party views... 
firmly believing that the true policy of nayo,.. 
the cultivation of peace with all the hank 
that the Christian religion, as offered to on, 
ceptance by its immaculate Founder. fornish. 
the only certain and infallible means of ened 
to ourselves and our posterity the Mssetens 
inviolate peace—the writer of this article 
respectfully solicit his fellow citizens, who »:, 
part in the presidential election, to use the: 
fluence, whatever it may be, in support o/ ' 
men and measures as may be reasonably , 
pected to hasten the arrival of the happy 
when nation shall not lift sword against 21 
or the people learn war any more. __ £, I, 
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POPULATION AND AGRICULTURAL Ppo. 
DUCTS OF THE UNITED STATES 
An estimate of the population and agricu)y; 
products of the United States, for the year |s/7 
compiled from the report of the Commissi 
of Patents, has furnished the materials for 
hibiting the following comparative view o 
population and productions of the free and slave. 
holding sections of the Union. 
Free states, population 12,013,000; 
states, population 8,263,000. 
Free States. 
71,595,000 
5793,900 


42,480.00) 
165,10 
51,859,000 
6,135,700 
476,00 
330,445.00" 
24,100,000 
1,039,000 
96,000 
204,404,000 
1,041,500,000 
103,040,500 
69,60 


280,540),0! ‘) 


Bushels wheat, 
Do. barley, 
Do. oats, 115,998,060 
Do. rye, 23,126,000 
Do. buckwheat, 11,198,100 
Do. Ind. corn, 207,785,000 
Do. potatoes, 76,865,000 

Tons of hay, 12,780,000 

Do. hemp, 1,750 

Pounds tobacco, 15,739,000 

Do. cotton, 

Do. rice, 

Do. silk cocoons, 335,430 
Do. sugar, 44,349,000 


On this tabular estimate we may observe, " 
as there are in the slaveholding states abou! 
millions of slaves, if we deduct that number!" 
the whole population, we shall have 5,263.00". * 
the number of free persons in the slave s&° 
which is less than half the number in the [ree * 
Yet while the free states send 137 mem! rs 
Congress, the slave states elect 91, Tha® 
with less than one-third of the free pope?" 
they furnish two-fifths of the represen! ies 
Of these 91, no less than 19 owe their aes 8 
Congress to the slave representation. — 
we perceive that the slaveholding interes! | 
sesses an influence in the Federal govem™” 
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really beyond its just proportion, The equiva- 
~»:, or supposed equivalent, in consideration of 
c ch this slave representation was admitted, 
: not been obtained. Direct taxes are to be 
in proportion to the representation. But a very 
enall part of the revenues of the government have 
ever arisen from direct taxation. 

The area of the slaveholding states is estimated 

st 729,000 square miles, while that of the free, 
may be set down at 661,000, and in this esti- 
mate 300,000 are assigned to Wisconsin and 
lowa, the population of which is less than that 
of Maryland. 

Now when we compare the agricultural pro- 
ducts of these two sections of the Union, we 
must be struck with the superiority of the free, 
in nearly every article which is suited to the 
climate of both. Even sugar, the favourite pro- 
dyct of a southern climate, appears to be obtained 
in greater quantity in the free, than in slave 
states, if we deduct from the latter the produc- 
tion of Lowisiana. ‘The sugar raised in that 
state is estimated at 275 millions of pounds; 
which leaves for all the other slave states only 
5,540,500 pounds; or about one-eighth of the 
produce of the free. Of other articles of food, 
with the exeeption of rice and Indian corn, the 
excess is greatly on the side of the free states. 

If we briefly advert to their manufactures, we 
find the value of the woolen goods produced in 
1840 in the free states, 20,020,792 dollars, in the 
slave states 675,707 dollars. ‘The value of the 
cotton goods manufactured in the free states, 
42,826,906 dollars; those in the slave states, 
3,474,447 dollars. The paper in the former, 
5,088,865 dollars; in the latter 452,430. The 
value of the ships and vessels built in the 
former 6,311,805 dollars ; in the latter, 704,257 
dollars, 

Without further investigation of the relative 
advantages of free and slave labour, we cannot 
fuil to perceive that the former is incomparably 
superior to the latter; and that in this, as in 
other cases, there is evidently a principle inter- 
woven into the nature of things which renders 
the course of action, both with nations and indi- 
viduals, which is most consistent with justice 
and humanity, ultimately most clearly conducive 
0 prosperity and happiness. Some further re- 
marks on this subject will probably be offered 
in a subsequent number. E. L. 
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THE OFFICE OF A TEACHER, A HIGH 
OFFICE. 

“The celebrated Dr. South, in a sermon 
Preached as long ago as 1650, says: “TI look 
pon an able, well-prineipled school-master as 
one of the most meritorious subjects in any 


prince's dominions. Nay, I take school-masters 


‘o have a more powerful influence upon the 


spirits of men, than preachers themselves ; for- 















asmuch as they have to deal with younger and 
tenderer minds, and consequently have the 
advantage of making the deepest impressions ; it 
being seldom found that the pulpit mends, what 
the school has marred.” “This view is as 
true now as it was then, and is perhaps as little 
felt. ‘The office needs in itself to be greatly 
raised in the opinions of men. Its wide-spread 
influence should be more deeply reflected upon. 
The work of the school-master is every where ; 
others have worked upon matter, he has worked 
upon mind. He has influenced the spirit, and 
guided the character. ‘Give me,’ says some 
one, ‘ the schools and the school-books, and by- 
and-by I will have both the churches and the 
courts of law.’ The teachers of our land are 
moulding the future destinies of the people. 
They are putting their stamp and seal to the 
future character of the nation. ‘They are turn- 
ing the wheels which will presently move a 
coming generation. Surely then there is no 
office on earth which is more important. 

“ And if the office is so important, it should be 
well filled. Every teacher should be both wise 
and good. If high moral worth is needed any- 
where it is in the teacher. There is no sphere 
under heaven where a pure heart, and a sense 
of accountability to God, are more necessary 
than here. ‘There is no place where scepticism 
might more cunningly breathe its venom, or 
virtue unfold truth. ‘There is no place then, 
which ealls for nobler powers, or a more dis- 
criminating sense of right. No one should fill 
the office, who does not wish his own soul to 
aspire towards God. No one should teach for 
mere money. ‘Taking a school is something 
more than a matter of bargain. ‘The teacher 
must teach because he loves to teach, and be- 
cause he is thus fulfilling a high duty. The 
community should give liberal remuneration to 
teachers; but still the teacher should not keep 
his eye on the silver and gold. A higher pur- 
pose, a more lofty end, should stir his heart. 
He should not say, how much can I make; but, 
how much can I do. He should be a devout 
man, one who can love the faith, affection and 
simplicity of chiidren. He should be one 

‘Who, in the silent hour of inward thought, 

Can still suspect, and still revere himself 

In lowliness of heart.’ 

He should think of the troubles, and sorrows, 
and the adversities of life; its joys, its griefs and 
temptations, and seek to fit the young mind to 
go through them with Christian trust. He 
should, in the beautiful language of Wordsworth, 
be one 

‘ Whose high endeavours are an inward light, 

To make the path before him always bright; 

Who fixes good on good alone, and owes 

To virtue every triumph that he knows; 

Who with a natural instinct to discern 

What knowledge can perform, is diligent to learn; 


Abides by this resolve, and stops not there, 
But makes the moral being, his prime care.’ 
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‘ This, it seems to me, is the ideal of whata 
teacher should be, and the nearer he approaches 
it, the more worthy will he be to fill his office, 
and the more likely to benefit the children under 
his care,” 

The above extracts have been made from a 
lecture delivered in Boston, some time since, by 
R. C. Waterston. They contain sentiments in 
regard to the important qualifications of a teacher, 
with which I think the editor of the “ Review” 
will so fully coincide, as not to deem them un- 
worthy of a place in the columns of his valuable 
paper. ‘The more widely we disseminate true 
and enlightened views on this deeply interesting 
subject, the more we shall do our part towards 
bringing about a great reformation in the school 
system of this country, which, though truly 
liberal, is yet very deficient. A. W.E. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 3, 1848. 











Since the observations on the Presidential Elec- 
tion, contained in this and the preceding number, 
were placed in the hands of the printer, the editor 
has met with some remarks so closely allied to the 
subject, that he is induced to introduce them to the 
notice of his readers. 

Lamartine, in his history of the Girondists, speak- 
ing of Robespierre, whom he represents as a patriot, 
says: ‘He clearly comprehended two things; first, 
that war wasa gratuitous crime against the people ; 
and second, that war, even though successful, 
would ruin the cause of democracy. Robespierre 
looked on the revolution as the rigorous application 
of the principles of philosophy to society. A de- 
voted pupil of J. J. Rousseau,* the Contrat Social 
formed his creed. War, made with the blood of 
the people, was in the eye of this philosopher— 
what it must ever be in the eyes of the wise— 
wholesale slaughter to gratify the ambition of a 
few... «oi He understood that an offensive 
war would inevitably ruin the revolution, and anni- 
hilate the premature republic of which the Giron- 
dists had spoken. Should the war be unfortunate, 
thought he, Europe will crush, without difficulty, 
beneath the tread of its armies, the earliest 
germs of its new government. If fortunate, mili- 
tary feeling would usurp the place of those stern 
virtues, to which the exercise of the constitution 
would have accustomed the people. The grati- 
tude of a nation to those who have led its children 
to victory, is a pitfall in which the people will ever 


*The reader will please to observe, that by this 
quotation, the editor has no idea of giving countenance 
to the opinions of Rousseau, or of palliating the atroci- 
ties of Robespierre. 
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be ensnared,—nay, they even offer thei necks ; : 
the yoke ; civil virtues must ever fade hws... » 
brilliancy of military exploits. Either the 
would return to surround the ancient roraliy. 
all its strength, and France would have } | 
or the army would crown the most sycevs. 
its Generals, and liberty would have her Crom, 
In either case, the Revolution would escape : 
the people and lie at the mercy of the so 
and thus to save the nation from war was: 
it from a snare.”’ 

On these observations of Lamartine, the ed , 
of the North American Review remark: 

“ Perhaps the lesson which the histury of liderts 
in the Old World proclaims from all its pag 6 a 
which is repeated again and again in the New. 
at last be received. When politicians bring 
war, they must pay the penalty. In republics; 
civilians wish to retain their just influence as staves. 
men, they must preserve peace. War always “ 
given, and, as Robespierre so clearly predicted ; 
reference to France, always will give, in our ow: 
and in every free country, ascendency to military 
reputation. Snatching the prizes of political am)j 
tion from the politician, it will carry the success 
Genera! to the seats of power.”’ The editors pm. 
ceed with a reference to the consequence of the 
war with Great Britain, into which president Mad. 
son was driven by political aspirants in oppos 
to his judgment ; and by which a military chieftai 
was brought into view, whose popularity eclips 
the other candidates to the presidency. After a 
short interval the place of this military leader was 
supplied by the Hero of Tippecanoe; and now a 
fresh crop of military chieftains has just bee 
raised, to destroy, in all probability, the hopes 
civil aspirants to the presidential chair. 

The practical lesson which this brief outline o! 
our recent history inculcates, is, that if statesmen 
and politicians would retain their ascendency, they 
must preserve the people in peace. 

We may thus perceive, even in the jarring opera 
tions of national ambition, the evidence of prin 
ples interwoven by an all-wise and overruling Pro- 
vidence, into the nature of things, which, when 
properly understood, must conduce to the advance- 
ment of the day, so clearly predicted by the Evan- 
gelica] prophet, and so ardently desired by Chris 
tian philanthropists, when violence shall be 1 
more heard in our land, wasting or destructio 
within our borders. 
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A Bitt ro Encovrace Kipnappixe.—A bill has 
been recently reported in the Senate of the United 
States, by A. P, Butler, of South Carolina, to whic) 
the above caption might have been quite appropria'® 
ly prefixed. The title actually adopted is, “A Bill 
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»ovide for the more effectual execution of the third 
jause of the second section of the fourth article of 
ae Constitution of the United States.” 

"The article in question, for the more effectual 
execution of which, provision is to be made, is in 
‘ye following words: ‘No person held to service 
: pour in one State, under the laws thereof, es- 
caping into another, shall, in consequence of any 
law or regulation therein, be discharged from such 
ervice or labour; but shall be delivered up on claim 
of the party to whom such service or labour may be 


or la 


i we may observe the letter of this provision 
applies to persons escaping from one State into 
another ; and has no relation to those escaping from 
a0} olace not included ina State. We also observe, 
he fugitive is to be delivered on claim of the party 
to whom the service may be due. No provision 
is made for agent or attorney.* And certainly if 
any constitutional provision ought to be construed 
vrictly, and limited to the precise terms of the article, 
his isone. The provision relates also to actual fugi- 
tives, and of course no State can be required to sur- 
render a person found within her jurisdiction as a 
fygitive from labour, unless the fact shall have been 
fairly established. 

In 1793, an act was passed by the General Go- 
rernment, providing that in case any person owing 
service or labour in any of the United States, or either 
of the territories, on the north-west or south of the 
Vo, under the laws thereof, should escape into any 
other State or territory, the person to whom such la- 
bour or service was due, his agent or attorney, might 
arrest such fugitive and take him before a judge of 
the Cireuit or District Court of the United States, 
within the State, or before a magistrate of a county, 
cily,or town corporate; who was authorized, upon 
being satisfied of the legality of the claim, to grant a 
certificate thereof, which was made a warrant for 
the removal of the fugitive to the State from which 
he escaped. 

Here Congress not only extended the application 
of the constitutional authority beyond the express 
terms of the Constitution ; but conferred upon cer- 
‘ain officers of the State governments, the power of 
executing the laws of the United States. This in so 
uppers 1? 


| * This distinction, though apparently trifling, is not 
stitute of force. When the claimant acts, not in 
person, but by agent or attorney, there is more room 
we mistake; besides, the supposed agent may act upon 
‘orged documents. Slavery is a creature svi generis, 
ad not to be treated as a common question of pro- 
perty. Whenever we apply the admitted doctrines 
especting the foundations of the right of property to 
ola case, we immediately annihilate the slaveholder’s 
a That elaim must rest on positive law, and on 
‘hing else, on law which has no foundation in right. 


Allow it, therefore, only what the letter, strict] 
a+ a 7 
strued, demands, . , ea 
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| important a case as that of deciding upon the free. 
dom of any person of colour who might be claimed 





| as a fugitive from labour, was a very dangerous au- 
| thority. Those officers would not be amenable to 
the laws of the State for the mal-administration of the 
federal laws; nor, as officers of the State, would they 
be answerable to the authorities of the Union. 

The Supreme Court, in the case of Prigg vs. the 





State of Pennsylvania, decided that magistrates 
might act under this provision unless prohibited by 
State legislation; and of course recognized the autho- 
rity of a State to prohibit its officers from executing 
the federal law. This the State of Pennsylvania and 
some others have done; leaving it to the general 
government to find the officers for executing the law 
of the Union in relation to fugitive slaves. But it is 
still to be remembered, that what have been termed 
the compromises of the Constitution in relatior to 
slavery, were neither designed nor understood to 
prohibit the non-slaveholding States from affording 
efficient protection to their own free coloured popu- 
lation. When they granted tothe people ofthe South, 
the aathority of recovering those fugitive slaves who 
might seek an asylum among them, they did not, 
either in terms or by implication, agree that any but 
actual fugitives should be consigned to claimants 
from the South. We are, therefore, authorized 
to insist that no person shall beremoved beyond the 
limits of a free State, under the character of a fugi- 
tive slave, until the question of freedom has been 
fairly examined. What now are the provisions of 
A. P. Butler’s bill? 

The first section provides, that when a person 
held to service or labor in any State or territory of 
the United States, under the laws thereof, shall 
escape into any other State or territory, the person 
to whom such service is due, his agent or attorney, 
may arrest such fugitive, and carry him before any 
Judge of the Circuit or District Courts of the United 
States, or before any Commissioner or Clerk of such 
Court, or Marshal thereof, or Postmaster, or Col- 
lector of the Customs of the United States; and 
upon proof to the satisfaction of such Judge, Com- 
missioner, Clerk, Marshal, Postmaster, or Col- 
lector, either upon oral testimony or affidavit, that 
the person so claimed does owe service to the 
claimant under the laws of the State or territory 
from which he escaped, it shall be the duty of the 
officer to grant a certificate thereof; which shall be 
a warrant for the removal of said fugitive to the 
place from which he eloped. 

By the second section, it is made the duty of the 
officers before named, the Marshal excepted, to 
issue a warrant for the arrest of fugitive slaves, 
upon application of the claimant; which warrant 
the Marshal, to whom it is directed, is in all cases 


required to obey. 
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The third section imposes a penalty, with liability 
to additional damages, of one thousand doilars, upon 
any person who shall knowingly and willingly 
obstruct such claimant, his agent or attorney, or any 
person assisting him, in arresting such fugitive, or 
shall rescue such fugitive when arrested ; or harbour 
or conceal such fugitive, afier notice that he was a 
fugitive from labour. 

This is the substance of the bill which has been 
reported by a South Carolina Senator for the action 
of an American Congress. We should suppose the 
historian who remarked, rather exultingly, that the 
South Carolina Legislature was the first, South of 
New England, to adopt resolutions opposed to 
British domination, if now alive, would be sadly 
mortified to find such a bill as this emanating from 
a Senator of his favourite State. It is hardly to be 
expected that even Southern membeis of Congress 
will insist upon the passage of such an outrageous 
Act as this. The fact of its being reported, even if 
permitted to sleep upon the Clerk’s table, furnishes 
an expressive intimation of what we are to expect 
from the predominance of the slaveholding in- 
terests; and may very properly stimulate the ad- 
vocates of freedom to greater vigilance in opposition 
to the extension of slaveholding influence and 
power. 





Diep,—On the 21st of Fourth month last, of con- 
sumption, ANN, wife of John Hadley, jr., in the 
39th year of her age. She was a member of 
Springfield Monthly Meeting, Clinton county, Ohio. 

She often expressed during her long and suffer- 
ing affliction, that it appeared to her that a full sur- 
render of all earthly enjoyments, and a patient 
waiting under all her sufferings, were required of 
her. A short time before her death she said that 
death had no terrors for her. A short time atter 
which, without a struggle, and rejoicing in the hope 
of a never ending felicity, she quietly passed away, 
leaving a husband and five children te mourn the 
loss of a tender and affectionate wife and mother. 





, Near Mount Pleasant, Ohio, on the 27th of 
Second month last, Mercy, wife of Jonathan Wil- 
son, and daughter of James Kinsey, in the 34th year 
of her age. She bore a painful illness of several 
months, with much patience, manifesting her de- 
sire to place her dependance on the alone sufficient 
Helper: calling frequently upon her blessed Sa- 
viour, that he would be pleased to be with her 
until the close of her life. This was peaceful and 
quiet, and a consoling hope is cherished that she 
has entered into the mansions of everlasting rest, 
prepared for all who love the Lord, and serve him 
in uprightness of heart. 


; On the 12th ult., at her residence, Ply- 
mouth, Montgomery county, Pa., in the 64th year 
of her age, Hannan WILiiaMs, a member and 
elder of Gwynedd Monthly Meeting. Her health 
had been gradually declining for several years, and 
was much enfeebled the last twelve months of her 
life; yet she was diligent in the attendance of reli- 
gious meetings often under much bodily infirmity, 
uatil her strength so declined, she was confined at 
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home. Still her interest and concern for sh... , 
fare of Society continued, and sweet}y (| 1 et ye 
courage to faithfulness in the attendance of « = 
meetings, and said, only the day before Re, 
(being meeting day,) “It isa great thino te * 
a religious meeting in a proper manner” 

endeavoured to impress on those around hw. 
value of time, remarking, “Time never §.» 

precious in my life: it seems to me as thovei, . 
one had a moment to spare.” She was erro, 

resigned, and even cheerful, being favoured y., 
peace of mind and holy confidence. ag 
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ELIZABETH FRY. 
Notice of the Memoir of her Life. 


(Continued from page 565.) 


“ What a relish,” says Elizabeth Fry, « doo. 
true Religion give for our temporal, as well 9. 
spiritual blessings!’ And how true is the sep. 
timent of the poet, that 

“ The whole broad earth is beautiful, 
To minds, attuned aright.” 

It has comported with the beneficence of the 
Supreme Being, to make the pursuit of man’s 
highest interests, productive of his greates: hap 
piness. A conviction of these truths was so im. 
pressed upon tie mind of our friend, that while 
it gave energy to her character, it also ¢lothed 
her with a persuasiveness of manner, remarkably 
calculated to win the confidence and operate 
upon even obdurate sinners; and when in her 
kindliest tones she made the awful enquiry, 0, 
why will ye die? the impression did not always 
pass unheeded away. It was consolatory and 
cheering to her to learn, from time to time, that 
her labours on particular occasions were greatly 
blessed, not only in individual instances of re- 
formation, but also in the various plans for the 
religious, moral and temporal good of the poor, 
&c. Thus she was enabled to take courage by 
the way, and, walking by Faith, humbly to trust, 
that her desires for preservation and right (- 
rection, as well as for a blessing on her labours, 
were heard in heaven. When about to leave 
home for religious service in Dorset and Hants, 
she prayed that the Lord would be with her and 
annoint her for his work. When in Edinburghin 
1834, with a view to “attend the meetings, see 
the,Friends and visit the prisons,” we find the 
following entry in her Journal: * I feel 1t a lear 
ful thing to be here. Lord, be near to thy se~ 
vant, who is here without one relation or con 
panion, and has left all for what she apprehends 
to be the call of duty. Guide, guard and keep 
her: qualify her for thine own service, 0! what 
ever kind it may be, to thine own glory. Keep 


her eye very single to thyself, and the direction 
of thy spirit.” 
entries run all through the volumes—are Ih’ 
duced to show Elizabeth Fry’s firm belief in 
immediate operation and guidance of the Holy 
Spirit; her firm conviction, that it only is to 


These incidents—and similat 
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call of every religious duty. Several years 
cists 


wer she pours out her heart in supplication in 
jis language ® we am in a Strait. 0, my 
-acious Lord! be Thou my Helper, my Guide, 
=v Counsellor. and my Defence; keep me, I 
ory thee, from tne most weighty service before 
ne, unless it be really and truly ‘Thy call; and 
ritbe Thy call, fit me for it by thine own Spirit, 
sod Thine own power, and touch my lips, as 
with a live coal from ‘Thine altar, that I may be 
qualified to speak the word in season to those 
who need it. Annoint thou the tongue to speak, 
9 

and the ear to hear. 

Elizabeth Fry’s habits were industrious, and 
che was indefatigable in the pursuit of what she 
believed it right for her to endeavour to accom- 
plish, She considered it a privilege to do good 
and communicate, for she knew that with such 
scritices God is well pleased. Her attention 
continued for years to be turned, with the live- 
liest interest and steadfastness of purpose, to the 
plan which she had conceived while sick at 
Brighton in 1824, of supplying libraries to all 
the coast guard stations in the United Kingdom : 
and she persevered until she saw it accomplished 
in 1836. ‘This was regarded by herself and 
others as a matter of great importance, as there 
were about five hundred of these stations, and 
more than twenty-one thousand persons to be 
benefited, a great portion of whose time was idly 
spent, and who, without this care, would have 
been left almost destitute of suitable books, in the 
perusal of which they might be profitably em- 
ployed, and their views be directed to matters 
evnnected, not only with their present, but future 
well being. With the aid of the Government 
and private subscription, nearly twenty-six thou- 
sand volumes of religious and instructive books 
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n for direction and support in the dis-; good; I have seen, in reading the scriptures to 


those women, such a power attending them, and 
such an effect on the minds of the most repro- 
bate, as I could not have conceived. If any one 
wants a confirmation of the truth of Christianity, 
let him go and read the scriptures in prisons to 
poor sinners; you there see how the gospel is 
exactly adapted to the fallen condition of man. 
It has strongly confirmed my faith, and I feel it 
to be the bounden duty of the Government and 
the country, that those truths should be adminis- 
tered in the manner most likely to conduce to 
the real reformation of the prisoner; you then 
go to the root of the matter ;—for though severe 
punishment may in a measure deter them and 
others from crime, it does not amend the cha- 
racter and change the heart, but if you have 
really altered the principles of the individuals, 
they are not only deterred from crime, because 
of the fear of punishinent, but they go out and 
set a bright example to others.” 

In the 7th month of 1837 she accompanied 
her brother Joseph John Gurney to Liverpool, 
whence he was to sailto America. She * helped 
to make things comfortable for him ;”’ and “ at- 
tended to the books, and that a proper library 
should go out for the crew, passengers and 
steerage passengers :”’ “for,’’ says she, “ how- 
ever occupied or interested, I @esire never to 
forget anything that may be of service to others.” 
Afier they went on board, and it was announced 
that the ship was going, “ we assembled,” says 
she in her touching description of the oceasion, 

in the ladies’ cabin. I believe all wept. Wil- 
liam Forster said, the language had powerfully 
impressed him—I will be with you always, 
even to the end of the world;’ therefore, we 
might trust our beloved ones to Him who had 
promised. I then knelt down with these words— 
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were procured, and fifty-two different works | ‘ Now, Lord, what wait we for, our hope is in 
selected for each station on shore, besides as| Thee,’ and entirely committed him and his 
many more distributed among the district| companions in the ship to the most holy and 
stations, cruizers, and for the use of the children! powerful keeping of Israel’s Shepherd, that 
of the crews on the stations. It is believed the | even the voyage might be blessed to him and to 
results have been such, as amply to repay all the | others. In short, our souls were poured forth 
labour incident to the undertaking. before and unto the Lord, in deep prayer and 

When in 1835 she attended the select com-} supplication. Joseph almost sobbed; still a 
mittee of the House of Lords, of which the Duke | solemn quiet and peace reigned over us. I be- 
of Richmond was chairman, appointed to en- | lieve the Lord was with us, and owned us at 
quire into the state of jails and houses of cor-| this solemn time. We left the ship and walked 
rection in England and Wales, this favourable | by the side of the Pier until they were towed 
opportunity was embraced to give in considerable | out, then we went away and wept bitterly; but 
detail, and in her lucid manner, the well digested | not the tears of deep sorrow, far from it; how 
‘lews which long experience and close observa- | different to the grief for sin, or even disease, or 
tion had impressed upon her mind. In reply to | the perplexities of life. It appeared the Lord’s 
one of the questions put to her, she says :— doing, though long marvellous in my eyes; yet 

“I believe the effect of religious and other in- | I now trust and believe it is His call, and there- 
‘ruction is hardly to be calculated ; and I may | fore it is well, and there is more cause to rejoice 


Pe ee ae 


urther say, that notwithstanding the high esti- 
rae and reverence in which I held the Holy 
“etiptures before I went to the prisons, as be- 
lieving them to be written by inspiration of God, 
and therefore calculated to produce the greatest 





than to mourn over it.”’ 

Speaking of her children, she says, “ I believe 
it best and most expedient for them to be Friends ; 
it has to me been a blessed path, and my belief 
is, it would be so to them, if conscientiously 
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walked in.”’ Again she remarks, “the more 
simple and spiritual the administration of re- 
ligion, the more, 1 believe, we are enabled to 
abide in Christ; therefore I feel zealous, perhaps 
too much 80, to have my children thorough 
Friends.” On another occasion, speaking of 
herself, she writes, “I am certainly a thorough 
Friend, and have inexpressible unity with the 
principle, but I also see room for real improve- 
ment amongst us ; may it take place; I want less 
love of money, less judging others, less tatiling, 
less dependence upon externalappearance. [ want 
to see more fruit of the Spirit in all things, more 
devotion of heart, more spirit of prayer, more 
real cultivation of mind, more enlargement of 
heart towards all; more tenderness towards de- 
linquents, and above all, more of the rest, peace, 
and liberty of the children of God!’ 

Entertaining these views, it was indeed a sore 
trial to Elizabeth Fry to see her children as they 
grew up and married, one after another leave 
the Society of Friends and join in religious com- 
munion with others. This, however, did not 
estrange them from their mother, nor her from 
them. She was earnestly solicitous to encourage 
frequent and religious intercourse with them, not 
doubting that it would prove beneficial. —On a 
particular oceasion, when Oliver Cromwell was 
about to part With George Fox, he invited him 
to visit him again, for, said he, “if thou and I, 
George, were but an hour of a day together, we 
should be nearer to one another.” E. Fry en- 
tertained a similar sentiment, for she writes, “I 
observe, with those who think they may differ 
in sentiment, there is nothing like bringing them 
together; how often it is then found, that the 
difference is more in expression than in reality, 
and that the spirit of love and charity breaks 
down the partition walls.’” Thus liberal in her 
views, and with her warm and affectionate dis- 
position, we would expect to find, as was the 
fact, that she was continually and keenly alive 
to everything in which her children were con- 
cerned. ‘Thou Lord,’’ she says, “only know- 
est the depth of my desire for the everlasting 
welfare of my children. If it be thy holy and 
blessed will, grant that we may be truly united 
to thee, as members of thy militant church on 
earth, and spiritually united amoug ourselves, 
as members of one body, each filling his differ- 
ent office faithfully unto thee.” In a letter to 
her children, she writes, “believing as we do, in 
one Lord as our Saviour, one Holy Spirit as our 
sanctifier, and one God and Father of us all, our 
points of union are surely strong;’’ and she 
hoped that by frequently mingling together, the 
family might be stimulated “to more devotion 
of heart to the service of God.”’ 

In the early part of 1838, accompanied by 


her husband and her long-tried friend, Josiah | 


Forster, she spent a few weeks in France, chiefly | 
in Paris, From her friends at home she “ had 
the very great encouragement of such a flow of 
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unity,” as she had seldom heard CXnre 
upon any occasion; and though in bee 
very much brought down before the Lor”. 
“J know,” says she, “whom I have believed. | 
therefore, in this going out, commit mys, fo 
my all to my most blessed and holy ku... 
even to the Lord God of my salvation, my |. 
hope of real help and defence, and of dy... 
glory.” In Paris there was “ opened 
various ways for close communication With 4 
deeply interesting variety of both philanthroo;. 
and religious people,” and thus great facilis 
were afforded herto form her estimate of gener 
society. Many flocked during her stay to the 
little meeting of Friends, where she met wih , 
motley group of various nations and various ye. 
ligions—* Roman Catholics, Presbyterians, Epis. 
copalians, various Dissenters and Quakers.” 
She visited the schools, the prisons and the hos. 
pitals—among others, that of the Salpetriere and 
Hospital for the old, infirm, epileptic, idiotic and 
insane, the building of which stands on pine 
acres of ground, and at that time containing 
five thousand inmates. She received much com. 
pany at her hotel, and frequently dined wi) 
those whose high position in society and in the 
government gave them an influence, which, in 
the prosecution of her plans, it was highly im- 
portant she should secure. ‘“T1 have in private 
circles introduced, frequently by describing what 
poor criminals wanted in prisons, the simple 
truths of the Gospel, illustrated sometimes by 
interesting facts, respecting the conversion of 
some of these poor women prisoners.” “|t 
has been striking to me in our dinner visits, 
some of them splendid occasions, how curiously 
way has opened, without the least formality, or 
even difficulty in conversation, to speak the tru‘ 
in love. I think these visits have been an im- 
portant part of our service, so much has been 
done by these communications after and at them. 
In many instances numbers have joined us in 
the evening, particularly the youth. With these 
it has pleased my Heavenly Father to give me 
some influence.” 

Their * visit to the King and Queen was in- 
teresting ; but, alas,” says she, “ what in reallly 
is rank ?’? and—we might add in reference 
recent events in France—how unsubstantial are 
its promises! ‘Through all,” she remarks 
near the conelusion of this visit, “I must say, 
he who I believe put me forth, has from season 
to season restored my soul and body, and helped 
me from hour to hour. I end my account by 
saying, what, I trust, is true, the Lord is my 
shepherd, I shall not want.” U. M. 

(To be continued. ) 
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We understand that the Yearly Meeting of New 
York, which commenced on the 29th ult., has been 
held as far as yet heard from in a very comfortable 
manner. Our latest account comes to the evetin; 
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of students in attendance is twenty. In con- 
sideration of the short notice given to parents, of 
the commencement of the school, the managers 
have decided to suspend the rule which restricts 
admissions to the beginning of the term, so that 
students may enter the Institution at any time 
previous to the fall vacation. It is, however, 
distinctly understood, that this privilege will not 
be extended after the present term. The pro- 
vision which has been made for a full and 
thorough course of instruction, in accordance 
with our religious principles, together with the 
healthfulness and beauty of the location, and the 
ample arrangements for the comfort of the stu- 
dents, cannot, it is believed, fail to secure as 
many applicants as the Board will deem it advi- 
sable to admit. 

The farm has been leased to Alexander Scott, 
the former tenant, for the annual rent of $650. 

Considerable expense has been incurred in 
preparing for the resumption of the school. ‘The 
buildings required to be painted, and other re- 
pairs were needed, both by the house and the 
furniture, which had been much worn by twelve 
years use. ‘To meet this outlay, the sum of one 
thousand dollars was contributed, principally by 
members of the Board; but this amount falls 
short of defraying the cost necessarily incurred, 
although strict economy has been used. We 
trust that it will not again be necessary to appeal 
to the generosity of the friends of the Instituuon, 
when the small amount yet required to enable it 
to carry on its operations free from debt, shall 
have been raised. 


oport of the Managers to the Haverford School 
ign vation, 26th of Fifth month, 1848. 


The Managers report that their attention has 
og directed during the past year to the neces- 
ry preparation for the re-opening of the school. 
ay as appointed in the Seventh month 
j committee was appoln 
., pominate suitable Friends to fill the stations of 
Principal and Teachers, in the hope that the in- 
«ution might be opened in the autumn of last 
vat, ‘The diligent inquiries of the committee 
‘vere not, however, successful until a later period. 
ia he Third month last, the nomination of Lind- 
uy M. Moore, for Principal; Hugh D. Vail, 
Teacher of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, 
sl Joseph W. Aldrich, Teacher of the Latin 
oi Greek Languages and Ancient Literature, 
ys confirmed by the Board. All these Friends 
have had experience in teaching; and the Prin- 
sipal for many years conducted a boarding school 
with credit to himself, exhibiting an aptitude for 
we instruction and government of young men, 
which is an earnest of success in his responsible 
sation inour Institution. ‘The managers believe 
hat the departments of Mathematics and Lan- 
cues are as well filled as at any former period ; 
‘yey have also reason to be satisfied that in ob- 
sining the services of our friend Elizabeth B. 
Hopkins as Matron, they have secured the 
economical and judicious management of the 
jomestic concerns of the family, and the exten- 
son of a truly kind and motherly care over the 
sudents. ‘The officers are all members of our 
Reigious Society, and it is the earnest desire of 
Saale te that their oye efforts may Arrangements have been made with the tenant 
‘rected to the promotion of a sincere allach-| on the farm, for the accomodation of visitors to 
ment to its Christian doctrines and testimonies, his catinall 
snd that their example may confirm the impres- B is ae eae 
sion thus made upon the minds of the students. y ene Wisma Secretary 
Philada., 5th mo. 26th, 1848. 



















The course of instruction is designed to be as 
eretofore, liberal and comprehensive, avoiding anand 
i undue multiplication of studies, yet including For Friends’ Review. 
all those branches of learning which are deemed TRUE CHRISTIAN CHARITY. 
ae yer of a oe. literary Those who are acquainted with the early 
neenndli Bist ee suena history of our Religious Society, are aware that 
mule in the acquisition of usetal knowledge. considerable difficulty and contrariety of opinion 
Out admirably selected library, philosophical existed among Friends in England, in the early 
apparatus, laboratory and sae collection of | 22% of last century, in relation to the form of an 
polis Affirmtioan which the government left Friends 
minerals, afford the means of carrying out al. Liha die teathed ‘of the | eet 
literary and scientific course, which itis intended, |e yer), (0. axes Instead oF the usua oa oe 
shall be efficiently used with caihaen celeen te kindly intended for the relief of Friends, 
to the necessity of a familiar semnintine with and many were satisfied with it, while others 
subsidiary branches, before cahtian mane tadeke conscientiously believed they could not adopt it. 
tgations of a more difficult onion hese sentiments honesily entertained, and advo- 
: ; cated with a zeal that was warmed by opposi- 
tion, were well nigh involving the Society in 
confusion and lasting difficulty, by some who 
had “ more regard,’’ as Thomas Story expresses 
oly of it, “to party than unity.”” In looking over the 
ns OF every reasonable want. Journal of this Friend, I was gratified and in- 
lhe school was opened on the 10th of the| structed by the evidences of true Christian 
“sent month, being the usual time for the com-| charity and forbearance, that were manifested 
Nencement of the summer term. ‘The number! in London Yearly Meeting, in 1715; and an 


In the domestic arrangements, the Board has 
“sired to combine strict economy, and the plain- 
‘ess and simplicity which our religious profes- 
“0 requires, with a proper attention to the sup- 
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extract is forwarded which appears to me re- | For my instructive conversation on the g ao 
markably characteristic of those Christian vir-| Life. An appointment for religious Ms ~~ ba 
tues. W. | tion has a taking sound, and passeth yd . 

Hart ford county, Md. of great progress in goodness. But with a n 

“ As the affirmation, from the beginning of it, | to myself, such a meeting would rather inake me y 
had oceasioned much disturbance in the Church, | a ae _— in it. First, because | . 
some being for and some against it, so these | dee v7 Z peat 8 sna a part, if | 1 
divisions had ever been very oppressive to my oe a See i hn ual Matters, either i 
spirit, as knowing nothing could hurt us more I bl ile taihiids “neal : a Spirel of God (whe 
than that, or give Satan or evil men more ad\an- | aid rd "eT h vere it listeth) would be rp. , 
tage against us ; but though, from us first birth, I | Sea tees Baka ae oe oa Seconily, : 
never liked it, yet Lever kept true charity to|) yn a he Sieadak eid Speak to, nd ' 
those friends who were for it, as believing they fol cad sheaiha® Se AN imaginary 
saw no hurt in it, though I thought I did. And | °° t me rt; mig | a spiritual assistant speck 
at my coming over to London, I laboured among to them of any tuing but that which is their own 


evil, or their own good; for true edifiesign 
arises only from such knowledge, and jot from 
devout harangues on the spiritual life in gen 
though set forth in the most enlivened wo a 


them to regain and keep a right temper, one | 
towards another. I advised several leading men 
on both sides to proceed in one joint interest, as 
one people, for though we could not all agree|,,, at: ey : 
weal definition of an oath, or in what rela- I he spiritual life - nothing else but the work. 
tion the affirmation stood to an oath, yet we ing of the Spirit of God within us, and therefor 
all were as one man still ; that an oath was not | Tee silence must be a great part ol our pre. 
consistent with Christ’s doctrine. When this | Stan for it ; and much speaking, or a deligh 
came to be discovered in the meeting, the minds |" "s will be often no small hinderance of tha 
of some, on both sides, being heated, things were | good which we can only have from hearing wha 
like to run high, but the Lord was near, and by | the Spirit and voice of God speaketh within vs 
his blessed wisdom and power, preserved us in | This is not enough known by religious 
unify. Some few of those who were for the they rejoice in kindling a fire of their own, ani 
aflirmation, inclined to have it established over re em in hearing ia voice,an $9 
all as the testimony of truth by the Yearly pc ee eee a from aed which “e% 
Meeting; and some others on the other side can new create their hearis. l'o speak win oe 
were resolved to reject it, and to testify against atin amar = angels ag religious oe he 
it, as short of the testimony of truth ; but seeing . nd ae thing than to anew how =. 
the tendency of such a division, I and some a upon God, and ee with him ved 
others, laboured for peace, and with much long | ‘ neal hearts, wr tr ge loving, ado "s 
suffering, patience and labour, in the love and " Rh ae rd Seat re 
wisdom of truth, and as it opened and made So cata E ae ‘tase org noes 
way, things came at last to this good issue, that a a Fig vainer bab le t a oe : 
such as could take the affirmation, might have wows! and he that thinks to _ aldara - 
the benefit of it, without censure of their brethren, | "°S*.°9 hearing or speaking flaming ee 
and such as could not take it, should not be re- | striking expressions, as is now. much ~ 
proached by them, but that the Meeting for Suffer- ee sats i ’ great des! ol or oe 
ings should continue their care and solicitations yo se ine ere eee ad ; aes 
together with the dissatisfied, for further ease in li : nis written very largely a ? : oo ; 
that point. With this conclusion, both sides | “ife, and he that has read are ae as 
were at last easy, and the meeting ended in more | al men the least reason to ask me any queries 
peace and brotherly kindness than for some 

vears before, and to a more general satisfaction, 


about it, or visit me on that occasion. 
He understands not my writings, nor the en’ 
for which my soul was truly thankful, with many 
more.” 
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of them, who does not see that their whole dr! 
is to call all Christians to a God and Chos 
within them, as the only possible life, light, «! 


—_ ow ‘ s “y can ever have, 
Extract of a letter from William Law, to ’ ht len 5 eta feom myself 
' ; re t y readers * 
of Northampton, in answer to one from the| | fr ym an oun to are: lo there | 
! ‘ee a la ° ‘ ( q Pp or ° 
latter, wherein he intimates his iatention of | y Seiten hiah 


; te te I invite all people to the marriage of the lan), 
aying him a visit, if agreeable. ae 5 
payins » uf ag but no one to myself. 











As to your intention of a visit here, I can say | 
nothing to encourage it, and though my counte-| The City Council of Syracuse, N. Y., have 
nance would have no forbidding airs put on by | resolved not to employ any teacher, in any o © 
myself, yet as old-age has given me her own} Public Schools in that ciiy, who uses intoxic 
complexion, I might perhaps bear the blame of'| ing liquors as a beverage, or who is addicted ' 
it; but my chief objection against a visit of this | the use of tobacco. ‘The question was raised 00 
kind is the reason which you give for it, viz.: ian appeal from the Board of Education, whica 
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be | passed the same resolution. Also, the 
a Council having been requested to give to 
‘ . roprietors of the Syracuse House a license 
» gell intoxicating drinks, permitted the friends 
i inperance to appear before them, and show 
ase why the request should not be granted. 
The meeting was held quite recently in Market 
Hall. . s . 

(fier five hours of animated discussion, very 
ssiructive and encouraging to the numerous 
friends of temperance present, the Common 
Council resolved that no license should be 
vranted by the Board for the sale of any intoxi- 
caung drinks. 





AID TO FRANCE. 


The anxiety of Christians in this country to 
hear from Europe, evenesurpasses that of politi- 
cians and business men. In addition to their 
solicitude for the political progress and financial 
prosperity of France, Christians are sensitively 
alive to the religious well-being of those people. 
The efforts of the French nation to secure 
liberty, without licentiousness, are worthy of all 
praise ; and it is devoutly to be wished that 
these efforts may be successful. It is gratifying 
o learn that Protestant Christians in France are 
no! inactive, and that there are some noble men 
labouring there for the moral elevation of the 
Republic, with the same patriotic earnestness 
that Lamartine, Arrago, and their associates, are 
oling for the temporal good and political rights 
of the entire French people. 

The “Religious Tract Society of Paris” has 
made an earnest and eloquent appeal to American 
Christians, asking for “ fraternal concurrence ” 
wih them in their efforts to evangelize the 
French people. ‘They state that their resources 
are stopped by the financial crisis through which 
the nation is now passing; and never, at any 
period, was it so necessary to spread abroad the 
ruth. “Error is sown with full hands; it is 
aso necessary with full hands to seatter the doc- 
irinesof truth.” “ Henceforth,’’ they say, “ there 
wil be no more shackles to our Christian acti- 
vily. The laws restricting full religious liberty 
have been removed with all the rest. ‘The career 
is opened, and we shall find no other limit to the 
most ardent zeal.’ 

The American Tract Society, to whom these 
earnest appeals from the Protestant Christians 
of the French Republic are addressed, will gladly 
respond whenever a generous American public 
shall authorize new or enlarged remittances to 
their brethren in Paris. The Bible, with evange- 
lical books and tracts, are imperatively needed 
now in France; and as the Appeal to American 
( iristans justly remarks, “ if extreme liberty is 
granted, if it is not sanctified and moderated by 
the liberty which Christ has promised us, we 
“foW, more than any other people, what ravages 
‘can bring upon society.” These French 
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brethren feelingly add.—* While the people are 
intoxicated with praises, and are spoken to only 
of their rights, we must speak to them of their 
duties. While they are becoming sensible of 
their earthly privileges only, we must reveal to 
them those immortal privileges which the Gospel 
secures. France has rid herself of monarchy 
and established a republic. ‘The former was 
strengihened, if not sustained, by Popery. The 
latter must rely upon the conservati.e character 
of Christianity for success and support. Will 


not Americans come to their rescue '—Mercury. 


PATENT INDIA RUBBER RAILROAD SPRINGS, 


Numerous as are the applications of India 
rubber, that as applied to railroad springs seems 
likely to be as useful as any, and at no distant 
period the India rubber spring will probably en- 
tirely supersede the steel springs now used. 

The India rubber spring is composed of alter- 
nate layers of India rubber rings and metal plates, 
and it combines in a remarkable degree, simpli- 
city, durability and economy with indestructible 
elasticity. Not the leastof its recommendations 
are, Ist, the great facility with which its power 
and elasticity may be regulated by increasing or 
diminishing the diameter and thickness of the 
ring, and by increasing or decreasing the number 
of rings. 2. Its great comparative lightness, 
being about one-tenth of the weight of steel 
springs. 3d. Its non-liability to fracture; and 
4th, the fact that the material cannot be affected 
by extremes of temperature. 

The comfort of the passengers and the saving 
of wear and tear, both to the cars and the per- 
manent way, would be much promoted by the 
use of these springs. ‘The patent was granted 
to Mr. Fuller in 1846; the agent is Mr. G. M,. 
Kneurte, of 78 Broad street, New York, where 
the springs and drawings may be seen.—EL£x, 
paper. 


TURPENTINE. 


The editor of the Wilmington, N. C., Chroni- 
cle states that “much concern prevails among 
the ‘Turpentine producers and dealers in all that 
section of the State, on account of the immense 
number of Pine trees that are dying, without any 
perceptible cause. We observed something of 
it in a short excursion which we made into the 
country a few weeks since, and now we under- 
stand that the decay is going on at a rapid rate. 
One gentleman of our acquaintance in Brunswick 
county, has on his plantation one hundred and 
thirty thousand trees, or the tasks of about twelve 
hands, which have died within a short time. 
Others also we have heard of who have lost 
from a fourth to ahalf of their trees. ‘The cause 
of this extensive destruction of the most valuable 
tree of our forest, is eminently worthy of close 
investigation.” 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF A CHILD THREE 
YEARS OLD. 


BY W. WORDSWORTH. 

Loving she is, and tractable, though wild; 

And Innocence hath privilege in her 

To dignify arch looks and laughing eyes, 

And feats of cunning ; and the pretty round 

Of trespasses, affected to provoke 

Mock chastisement and partnership in play. 
And, as a faggot sparkles on the hearth, 

Not less if unattended and alone 

Than when both young and old sit gathered round 
And take delight in its activity, 

Even so this happy creature of herself 

Is all sufficient : solitude to her 

Is blithe society, who fills the air 

With gladness and involuntary songs. 

Light are her sallies as the tripping fawn’s 
Forth-startled from the fern where she lay couched ; 
Unthought of, unexpected as the stir 

Of the soft breeze ruffling the meadow flowers ; 
Or from before it chasing wantonly 

The many-coloured images impressed 

Upon the bosom of a placid lake. 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF BELIEVERS. 
BY WILLIAM ALLEN. 


Traveller through this vale of tears, 

Art thou tried with doubts and fears ? 
Does the tempter still assail, 

Till thou think’st he must prevai 

Do the clouds that intervene 

Dim the light thou once hast seen? 

Dost thou fear thy faith is gone, 

And that thou art left alone, 

A traveller on life’s dreary coast, 

‘Thy guide and comfort nearly lost ? 
Hear a fellow traveller’s lay, 

One who hath trod this painful way ; 
Who in the journey he has passed, 

Has met with many a bitter blast; 

Upon whose head the storm has beat, 
While many a thorn has pierced his feet : 
But matchless mercy hitherto, 

Hath interposed and brought him through, 
And hath enabled him to raise, 

At times, the cheerful song of praise. 

In patience, then possess thy soul, 

Stand still !—for while the thunders roll, 
Thy Saviour sees thee through the gloom, 
And will to thy assistance come. 

His love and mercy will be shown 

To those who trust in Him alone; 
Trast—humbly trust in His defence ; 
Preserve thy hope and confidence ; 

To Him apply in fervent prayer, 

On Him in faith cast all thy care. 

Then will the tempest pass away, 

Then will the night give place to day; 
And thou rejoicingly wilt find 

These trials wisely were designed 

To subject every wish of thine, 
Completely to the will divine ; 

To fix thy heart on things above— 

To fill thy soul with heavenly love— 
And throagh the powers of mighty grace, 
To fit thee for that heavenly place, 
Where saints and angels round the throne 
For ever sing “‘ Thy will be doae.” 


FRIENDS’ 





REVIEW. 


SUMMARY OF NEWs. 


Orecon.—By a recent arrival from Oreon: 
pears that a war is now raging betweepy ),. 
settlers and four of the Indian tribes Tyee e 
tory. Four battles had taken place, i “ 
which was fought on the 18th of 2d month 
pears that the disturbances commenced oy th. 9... 
of 11th month last by the massacre of thin... _ 
fourieen persons belonging to Dr. Whitman's, 
sionary station near Walla Walla. It js cain, 
the Indians accused Dr. Whitman of poi. 
their people, many of whom had died of an ... 
demic disease, while under his medical treain... 
The prisoners taken at the destruction of the o.: 
were liberated through the exertions of the o 
factor of the Hudson Bay Company. A geno-. 
war was feared. This intelligence was brough; by 
a special messenger, sent to ask aid of the Natio, 
Government at Washington. 

Yucatan.—The latest accounts from this coun) 
represent that the treaty between the whites ay: 
Indians had been broken wad hostilities resumed, 

Mexico,-—Dates from Queretaro to the Ith yl: 
have been received. A quorum of Congress hayiy2 
at last assembled, the session was regularly oper: 
on the 8th. The Treaty was understood to be unde: 
consideration. 

Po.iticaL Nomination.~—The National Conven- 
tion of the Democratic party, which convene 
Baltimore on the 22d ult., nominated Lewis Cas 
of Michigan, for President, and William 0. Butler, 
of Kentucky, for Vice President. Both are military 
men, and the latter is now Commander in Chie’ 
the army in Mexico. A resolution was passed, a(: 
mitting both the New York delegations as members 
of the Convention, but they both refused to pa 
pate in the proceedings. Cass has resigned his 
seat in the United States Senate. 

Evropre.—The Hibernia arrived at New York 
the 27th ult. with news from Europe to the 13) 
Cotton and Corn had both declined. The weathe: 
in England was considered extremely favourable | 
the crops, which produced an effect on the Con 
market. Prices in the Money market had also 4 
downward tendency, owing to the apprehensions ©! 
continental war. The French Assembly had 4 
pointed an Executive Committee of five persous, 
who, as it appears, are to direct the Government \ 
the interim until the establishment of a Const: 
tution. The Committee consists of Arago, Gamer 
Pages, Marie, Lamartine, and Led Rolie 
The members of the Provisional Government ba: 
reported to the assembly the actions of their severa 
ministries since the revolution which placed them 
in power. The Executive Committee had appoint: 
ed the new ministry. Orders had been issued ' 

ut the coast of Boulogne in a state of delence 
Nhe Austrian army in Lombardy was considered & 
being in a very critical situation. A decisive 0% 
tle was expected shortly to take place under We 
walls of Verona. It appears that a popular move 
ment at Rome had compelled the Pope to decia't 
war against Austria. There is also a report that be 
subsequently revoked the declaration, and that We 
people rose against him, deposed and imprison’ 
him; but this requires confirmation. Prussia" 
Poland is apparently ina state of anarchy, 
much bloodshed has taken place. The Prussians 
appear still to have the advantage in the Dawes! 
war. It was reported that Sweden and Noiws} 
would assist Denmark with a body of men. 








